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ability to see the relations in which these things stand to one
another).
We have indicated in our picture-scale what we think is the
upper limit of the ability of infants in describing what they see.
But at the mental age at which the scale abruptly ends we find
the factor of interpretation beginning to assume more and more
importance. The following sentence, for example, descriptive
of a picture in a child's reading-book, could only spring from a
mind of exceptional capacity, even though the boy who framed
it was but ten and a half years old: This is a picture (he wrote)
of a young man seated on a chair looking sad and lonely, with his arm
in a sling and his dog resting his nose against his master's knee and
looking up at him as much as to say, "I am sorry" But even in the
simpler descriptions we have found something more than mere
description of externals. At the upper limit it is doubtful whether
many of us could express without undue effort much more than
is conveyed in the following description of the familiar school
picture, " When did You Last see Your Father? " It shows us a boy
standing, in front of a table where some soldiers, evidently Round-
heads, are questioning him as to the whereabouts of his cavalier father,
while his mother and his sisters ate anxiously watching him from
behind.
The close study of carefully chosen pictures followed by at-
tempts to describe their subjects in single comprehensive state-
ments should be well worth the attention of those teachers who
still have some regard for what has been called '"the architecture
of the long sentence," which, well-contrived, is "the fine flower
of prose writing." The skilful management of the long sentence
is not a simple matter. It involves a mastery of balance and
rhythm; it calls for the proper emphasis of the more important
elements and for the due subordination of what is less important;
it entails the most economical packing of ideas,.and this in turn
necessitates learning how and when to substitute phrase for clause
and phrase for word. All this calls for assiduous application and
constant scrutiny and revision of what one has written. But in
the end we shall be able to appreciate what 'Bacon called "the
choiceness of the phrase and the round and clean composition
of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses." What
thought, and feeling too, must have gone to the construction of
the well-wrought sentences that follow, the first representing the
sixth revision by a girl of thirteen, and the second the fifth revision
of a boy of fourteen:
(a) The Return of Persephone. This picture shows us Demeter
welcoming with outstretched arms her long-lost daughter, Perse-
phone, who is being borne up in the arms of Hermes from the